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the attack attempted by Philip of Macedon for Hanni- 
bal's aid, then the formation of the Roman province, 
the visits of Julius Caesar the dissensions of Caesarians 
and Pompeians, the victories of PoUio and Octavianus 
whose spoils gave two public libraries to Rome, the 
peace attained in the status of an imperial province in 
the Augustan age. All this ancient history Professor 
Brunelli records from the sources with as careful and as 
sure a touch as he does the Venetian. 

Much ancient evidence was at hand for him in the 
Zara Museo, in Ligurian and Roman antiquities and 
monuments. Though Zara boasts traces of old Roman 
wall, a Roman arch, two stately Corinthian columns in 
two piazzas, and ruins of an aqueduct, her real pride is 
in the Museo di San Donato, in whose beautiful and 
picturesque setting Signor Bersa, Direttore for thirty 
years, has arranged, with a scholar's knowledge and an 
Italian's taste, a wealth of treasures. Under his expert 
guidance and that of Professor Cippico (another Italian 
son of Dalmatia, now head of the Department of Italian 
Literature in the University of London), I saw the 
proofs of Zara's historic past. The structure of the 
Museo di San Donato is unique in itself. "A round 
building in two stories each with six pillars and two old 
marble columns" is Baedeker's unilluminating descrip- 
tion, and its few added facts convey no idea of the 
unique first floor. Here in the ninth century the 
Church was built above the pavement of the old Roman 
forum and this has now been uncovered and with it are 
exposed two long steps which lead up to some great 
Roman building. The excavations showed al^o how 
the foundations of walls and pilasters were ruthlessly 
constructed of Roman architectural fragments. Here 
the lower part of one side wall is composed of a whole 
row of drums of fluted columns, set upon edge, side by 
side; in the base of one pilaster is a long section of a 
fluted column; in others, bands of exquisite floral 
spirals recalling Augustan monuments, in one a clear, 
Augustan inscription bordered with fine, floral reliefs, 
probably from the base of a statue. Among the pilas- 
ters thus supported by ruined fragments tower two 
Corinthian columns of cippolino, inlaid in ancient 
beauty. The architectural fragments and the columns 
in the city clearly indicate two buildings of great size, 
one with fluted, one with smooth columns, and two 
other smaller structures. 

In this unique Museum there are prehistoric tomb- 
stones (great stone cones, topped with pine-cones, with 
false doors for the inscriptions), weapons of stone and 
bronze, bronze utensils and jewelry characterized by 
great spirals in the shape of eye-glasses, and fine, gold 
jewelry, set with pearls, of the daintiest workmanship. 
From the Roman period there are many inscriptions, a 
few gravestones and mosaics, architectural fragments, a 
remarkable collection of glass of the most varied shapes, 
colors, and technique, many pieces exquisitely engraved. 
There are small collections of vases and of work in 
ivory; most interesting is a perfect little ivory codex 
with the leaves all intact. In sculpture there is one 



good Roman statue of a woman (the head missing), 
besides a beautiful piece of Greek workmanship, a 
recent acquisition, a relief from a sarcophagus similar 
to one in the Louvre, Priam kneeling at the feet of 
Achilles. This brief summary does not even suggest 
the classical wealth or the mass of Venetian material; 
it only hints how Zara repays a visit. 

Many of the finds came from the town of Nona, 
north of Zara, a mere hamlet now, once a great Libur- 
nian city, later a Roman port. I drove up there and 
photographed a pile of Roman architectural fragments 
in the center of the village, among others a large 
Corinthian capital and a stunning section of an archi- 
trave, both showing the nobility of the building which 
must have stood near. From Sebenico I visited another 
important Liburnian town, Scardona, and the famous 
falls of the Kerka, the ancient Titius river, but of all 
these I must not tell, nor of the automobile ride from 
Zara to Sebenico via the interior towns of Tenin and 
Kievo in the heart of the Dinaric Alps. 

From my trip to Dalmatia I brought away in memory 
magnificent scenes: sea of peacock blues and greens, 
islands like gems, sunsets reflected in wide waters, blue 
mountain ranges, gorges whose rocks shone gray, rose, 
green above a still, winding river, white cascades break- 
ing in fall after fall down through wooded chasm. And 
in such landscapes appear groups of picturesque natives 
whose costumes, gay with red, orange, blue, belie their 
hard lives on a barren soil. Most of all, though, I was 
impressed by the traces everywhere in the coast cities 
of the historic past of the country, through lUyrian, 
Roman, and Venetian times, and by the attitude of the 
cultured Italians there, scholars, professors, writers, 
administrative officers of army and navy, who dwell 
with pride on the country's history. To visit Dalmatia 
is to get a new point of view with respect to the Adriatic 
problem, ancient and modern, from the character of 
the topography of the coasts and the civilization. And 
travel in Dalmatia as well as in Italy has'been even this 
summer not only possible, but easy and delightful. 

Rome. Sept. 13, 1920. ELIZABETH HaZELTON HaIGHT. 
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Musa Americana (Third Series) : Latin Odes in Classic 
Metres, with English Text. By Anthony F. 
Geyser, S. J., A.M., Professor of Latin Literature, 
Campion College, Prairie du Chien, Wisconsin. 
Chicago: Loyola University Press (1920). Pp. 
71. 25 dfents. 
Musa Americana (First Series). Second Edition 
(1920). 15 cents. 
Professor Geyser's third series of Latin poems, com- 
prising one original ode, and 17 versions (one a frag- 
ment of a projected translation of Goldsmith's Deserted 
Village) totals 713 verses, about the bulk of Horace's 
first 31 odes. The meters used are the Glyconic, the 
Sapphic, the Alcaic, the Asclepiadean and Archilochian 
strophes, the dactylic hexameter, and the elegiac 
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distich. Such a volume and variety of metrical experi- 
ment are no small achievement and are creditable to the 
zeal and the industry of the author. Having previously 
published for use in School and College gatherings Latin 
singing versions of "patriotic and home songs" in their 
original accentual rhythms', Professor Geyser has now 
collected verses of a more ambitious character in meters 
made familiar to Latinists by Catullus and the great 
Augustans. The author is no novice at his art, as many 
of his leisure hours during more than twenty years 
have been devoted to the cultivation of the neo-Latin 
muse. Although he uses the "classic metres", he does 
not bind himself to the peculiar cadences, the restricted 
diction, and the stylistic mannerisms of his classical 
models. In this respect he differs in theory and prac- 
tice from the prevailing school of British Latin versi- 
fiers, who, as a rule, both select for translation poems 
of thought and form suggestive of classic treatment, and 
affect close stylistic imitation of familiar Latin models. 
Collections like the Nova Anthologia Oxoniensis and 
the Florilegium Latinum afford abundant evidence of 
this classic taste. Father Geyser, on the other hand, to 
whom Latin is the living language of the Church, is 
steeped in the ecclesiastical and liturgical literature; 
while he does not wander far from the classic fold, 
nevertheless he worships no Latinity fetish. The new 
volume contains the author's best work ; in it he com- 
bines fidelity to the thought with lucidity and freedom 
of phrase, and at the same time discloses a vein of 
originality that often arrests the attention. Although 
there are many reminiscences of ancient poets, his 
versions do not suggest tags from a Gradus ad Parnas- 
sum. While to the stricter, more fastidious sect of 
British Latin verse- writers his eclecticism, his occasional 
lapses in prosody and classical taste could not but be 
disquieting, still he has struck off many graceful and 
melodious lines and strophes. 

The poems translated are: The Hurricane (W. C. 
Bryant), Trees (Joyce Kilmer), The Sparrow (James J. 
Daly, S. J.), The Frost Magician (Joseph P. Melchiors, 
S. J.), New Prince, New Pomp (Ven. Robert Southwell, 
S.J.), The Solitary Reaper (Wordsworth), The Brook 
(M. Gremore), Sunbrowned with Toil (E. F. Garesche, 
S.J.), Galveston Sea (J. J. O'Brien, S.J.), The Minstrel's 
Curse (W. W. Skeat's translation from L. Uhland), The 
Lighthouse (Longfellow), My Little Friend (W. F. 
Feld, S.J.), In the Book (E. F. Garesche, S.J.), Winter's 
Joys (original Latin ode, with an English translation 
by J. P. Melchiors, S.J.), Campion (J. J. Daly, S.J.), 
The Soldier's Dream (Thomas Campbell), Elegy 
(Thomas Gray), The Deserted Village, 269-312 (Gold- 
smith) . Nine of these English poems are by the author's 
Jesuit confreres, to whom some readers will be intro- 
duced for the first time. 

Ode XIV, Gaudia Hiemis, is an original "palinodia in 
Horati Carmen I, 4", in the difficult fourth Archilochian 
strophe. As a metrical experiment the poem is in- 
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genious and successful. As a rejoinder with its shudder 
at the passing of winter to Horace's Message of the 
Spring, it naturally suffers by comparison; but Pro- 
fessor Geyser is not aiming to outshine a rival. Where 
Horace represents Cytherean Venus leading her danc- 
ing companies, with nymphs and Graces, while the 
moon is overhead, inviting to enjoy life and forget the 
shortness of our portion and the shadow of death, the 
palinode introduces a band of shouting schoolboys, 
seizing their skates (ferreae carinae) temptare cursu 
rivulos gelatos, and praising God from whom all winter's 
blessings fiow. In verses 17-19, 

arboresque fulgent 

Gemmis cordscae milibus, refractis 

Solis per radios, 

the punctuation and the use of the plural milibus as an 
adjective appear faulty. I would suggest mille iam, 
or milies with refractis. The Vergilian case, tot milia 
gentes arma feriint Italae, is not a safe parallel. 

Some general criticisms of the form seem valid. The 
orthography is not that in current use : e.g. coelutn (but 
caelico in XVII. 46), coena (cena), etc. The punctuation 
might be improved (e.g. in X. 13, and XIV. 18). In 
the fragment of the Deserted Village the paragraphing 
should correspond with that of the original, as the sense 
requires. The literal translation into Latin of the 
English titles to the several poems seems an unhappy 
idea, reminding one rather of the age of Ausonius or 
Prudentius. But in addition a certain ambiguity some- 
times distracts the attention: e. g. in Amica Parvula; 
Messor Solitaria (an apposite Latin quotation, or a 
reminiscent name, like Thestylis, would have been 
better). In Memoriam, though sanctioned by modern 
inscriptional usage and consecrated by Tennyson, is 
really not classical Latin idiom. Gray's Elegy is 
translated into Alcaics (a measure not unsuited to the 
meditatio mortis that characterizes the poem), yet the 
title Elegia in Coemeterio Rustico Conscripta would lead 
one to expect elegiac distichs. 

The diction of the poems is prevailingly of the classic 
period, so that the occasional use of very rare post- 
Augustan prose words, especially late ecclesiastical 
words (e. g. sacrate, in XVII. 83) seems obtrusive, 
especially as it is quite unnecessary. The Sapphic 
poem Novus Princeps, Nova Pompa is frankly in the 
manner of the Christian hymns. 

Errors in prosody are few. In IX.31 separans is a 
cretic, not an anapest; in X.18 considet as a dactyl is 
impossible, unless it is a mistake for consedet, a late 
Christian word, according to the Thesaurus Linguae 
Latinae. Liberties are often taken by the ancients 
with proper names whose prosody is intractable; but 
is the beginning of Elizabetha iambic or dactylic? The 
spacing of the Alcaics (except in XV. 24) differs from 
that in common use. In the fourth poem the opening 
and the closing stanzas are in the Third Asclepiad 
strophe; the rest are in the Second Asclepiad. Is this 
innovation justified by a metrical variation in the 
original? 
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Professor Geyser's dactylic hexameters show too little 
variety and flexibility; the 34 lines of The Deserted 
Village all have the penthemimeral caesura, and, since 
they are mostly monostichs, complete in sense, there is 
a certain monotony. Such openings as Vin.9 Ves- 
pertino quum, IX. 19 Non misereris tu, XI.49 Utque 
Prometheus quem, and page 71, 301 Vae! dum mergitur 
hie, are best avoided, even though Vergil does allow 
himself an occasional el cum frigida mors. Goldsmith's 
village belle "slights every borrowed charm that dress 
supplies", but this is not omne decus spernil procedens 
veste superba (289), for procedens would in sense have to 
go with pulchra. . . virgo (287). Collatum or 
depromptum might mend the verse. In V.9 hunce is 
hardly Latin, as it occurs only in Ribbeck's emendation 
of Laberius, Fr. 21. The combination hue illucque in 
IV. 14, although it occurs in Pliny the Elder, sounds 
harsh in poetry. Lumina terrigena is modeled on the 
animalia terrigena of TertuUian, but the neuter plural, 
as if from terrigenus, is not classical. "Shake it like a 
fleece" is hardly percutere ul corium; at least I find no 
parallel in the Thesaurus. In XVII. 1 14, "slow through 
the churchway path we saw him borne", would not 
elatum be better than efferri? The frequent use of 
coeli, coelos, coelorum betrays the influence of late 
Christian Latinity, although caelus did occur in early 
poetry. 

In concluding the review I should like to quote a 
strophe from Gray's Elegy (Full many a gem of purest 
ray serene) to illustrate Professor Geyser's style, and at 
the same time to show how easy it is to write ambiguous 
Latin : 

Gemmas coruscas lumine prodigo 
Antris opacis aequora contegunt ; 
Flores tot invisi refulgent 
Deliciis vacuum beantes ! 

The paradox of the first couplet is of course in Gray. 
But the common meaning of invisi is 'hateful', deliciis 
vacuum naturally forms a phrase making good sense, 
but a very different sense from that of the English, 
which, fortunately, is at hand to help us. 

The first Series of Musa Americana, containing 
patriotic songs, now appears in a second (revised) edi- 
tion. The very modest price charged for these booklets 
should help to give them a wide popularity; for many 
out of sheer curiosity like to sample neo-Latin verse. 

By the way, why does not Professor Geyser compete 
for the Praemium Hoeufftianum, offered by a Dutch 
foundation for original Latin verse? 

Union College, GeorGE DwIGHT KellOGG. 

Schenectady, N. Y. 



Homer^. By Georg Pinsler. Zweiter Teil: Inhaltund 

Aufbau der Gedichte. Leipzig: B. G. Teubner 

(1918). Pp.464- 

This book forms the third volume of the magnum 

opus of a great Homeric scholar. Its author died in 

1916," at the age of 64, when the book was complete 

except for the index. The first edition (1908) was in 

one volume. Apparently it was little noticed in 



America, and the reviewer has been unable to see a 
copy. In 1912 appeared Homer in der Neuzeit von 
Dante bis Goethe, an expansion of the introduction 
planned to the Homer. A second and enlarged edition 
of the first part of the Homer, with the subtitle. The 
Poet and His Work (reviewed by Professor Scott in 
Classical Philology 10.235-237), was published in 1914. 
We are fortunate in having the expansion of the second 
part completed before the author's death. In the first 
of the three volumes Finsler describes the influence of 
Homer on men of letters from the Middle Ages to the 
early part of the nineteenth century; in the second he 
discusses in great detail Homeric Realien, etc., the his- 
torical and geographical setting of the poems, and the 
style of the author, and gives a valuable resume of the 
history of the 'higher criticism'. The volume before us 
consists of an analysis, book by book, of the Iliad and 
the Odyssey. 

Finsler was a pupil of Wilamowitz. Hence, although 
he worked intensively on Homer for more than a genera- 
tion, his bent of mind on the subject of Homeric 
criticism is that of his great master. Like all Germans 
he has a Standpunkt: a real interpretation of Homer 
cannot be merely aesthetic; it must also be critical. 
Criticism to Finsler means determining the lirrtits of 
Homer's use of existing poetic material. This begs the 
question of what criticism is. Certainly there can be 
a criticism of Shakespere, for example, and a 'real 
interpretation', too, in which one does not endeavor to 
dissect out all that the poet found in his sources, and 
show the relation between this and what was due to his 
own genius. Furthermore, Shakespere's sources are 
known to us, while Homer's are not. It is deplorable 
that Homeric scholarship should have restricted the 
meaning of criticism within .such narrow limits: there 
are other equally fruitful spheres of criticism besides 
the 'higher'. 

Finsler believes the Iliad to have been the carefully 
planned work of a great poet. He differs from most 
modern Unitarians, in that the latter (according to his 
statement) strive to assign as much as possible of the 
epic material to- the invention of the poet, and reject 
the theory of 'Vorlage. By 'the most modem Uni- 
tarians' the author evidently means Muelder. Most 
other Unitarians of to-day differ from Finsler chiefly in 
being less dogmatic about the relation between Homer 
and his Vorlage. Their attitude is essentially that of 
Kipling: Homer had "heard men sing on land and 
sea. And what he thought he might require he went and 
took". They believe, not that Vorlage did not exist, 
but that it is impossible to know — and therefore of no 
great value to guess — what the Vorlage were. The 
wildness of this sort of guessing is shown by Fischl (Die 
Ergebnisse und Aussichten der Homeranalyse, 1918, 
reviewed by Stnermer, in Wochenschrift fur Classische 
Philologie, April 12, 1920, columns 169-176), who con- 
trasts in parallel columns the guesses of Bethe and 
Wilamowitz about the sources of Homer in the Ex- 
change of Armor between Patroclus and Achilles. 



